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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  ( 

the  state  of  the  Union  on  the  bill  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  certain  Rivers  and  Harbors — 

Mr.  DAVIS  said: 

From  the  formation  of  our  Constitution,  by  which 
these  States  became  united,  the  question  of  strict  or 
tatitudinous  construction  of  the  compact  has  divi¬ 
ded,  as  it  still  divides,  our  countrymen  into  the  ! 
two  great  political  classes  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  . 

The  people  have  recently  entrusted  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  hands  of  those  who  always  have  avow¬ 
ed  the  faith  of  strict  construction.  They  have  a 
right,  sir,  to  require  that  we  will  thus  administer 
it — that  we  will  restrict  appropriations  to  objects 
which  are  clearly  constitutional. 

To  this  ancient  limit  of  our  creed,  I  hold  each 
Democrat  is  bound;  and,  first,  I  will  address  my¬ 
self  to  them,  in  answer  to  the  arguments  by  which  1 
it  has  been  attempted  to  justify  the  appropriations 
of  tliis  bill,  under  the  specific  grants  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

From  the  grant  of  power  “  to  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  a  navy,”  it  has  been  asserted,  flows  the  right  ' 
to  construct  harbors  and  improve  rivers,  as  a  mean 
*o  promote  the  extension  of  our  commercial  marine 
for  a  nursery  of  seamen.  This  is  to  appropriate  ; 
money,  not  to  execute  a  granted  power,  but  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  object,  because  it  may  favorably  react  upon 
he  grant;  to  substitute  the  discretion  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  specific  enumeration  of  objects  for 
which,  by  the  Constitution,  appropriations  are  per¬ 
mitted. 

Some  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  discussion 
have  defended  these  appropriations,  as  ensuing 


from  the  power  “  to  regulate  commerce.”  Regu¬ 
late  is  not  synonymous  with  facilitate  or  create — 
the  verb  is  derived  from  the  substantive  regula,  a 
rule.  To  make  and  enforce  rules  for  commerce, 
is  “  to  regulate  commerce.”  Nor  did  the  Consti¬ 
tution  convey  this  rule,  making  power  absolutely; 
but  imposed  important  restrictions  upon  its  exer¬ 
cise;  such  as — there  shall  be  no  duty  upon  articles 
of  export;  no  preference,  “by  any  regulation  of 
commerce,”  to  one  port  over  another;  and  that 
there  shall  be  free  trade  among  the  several  States 
of  our  Union. 

Whether  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  or  turn  to  its  cotemporaneous  history, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the 
grant  was  conferred  to  secure  harmony,  uniformity, 
equality;  to  give  efficiency,  and  nationalize  our  reg¬ 
ulations  of  commerce.  Ingenuity  was  severely 
taxed,  when  from  this  grant— the  power  to  make 
rules  for  commerce — it  was  attempted  to  draw  au¬ 
thority  to  create  harbors,  as  tending  to  increase 
our  commerce.  With  equal  propriety,  and  more 
directly,  might  be  claimed  the  power  to  construct 
merchant  ships,  to  transport  the  commerce  upon 
which  these  regulations  were  to  operate. 

There  is  such  an  apparent  want  of  just  relation 
between  the  objects  to  which  these  appropriations 
are  directed  and  these  grants  of  the  Constitution, 
that  it  is  little  less  than  mockery  to  cite  them  for 
such  application.  If  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  permitted  to  take  power  from  a  connexion  so 
remote  and  indirect,  it  will  be  no  longer  limited  by 
the  terms  of  its  specific  grants;  the  barriers  of  rhe 
Constitution  will  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  the 
agent  will  have  destroyed  his  letter  of  authority,  and 
gone  forth  upon  the  illimitable  field  of  usurpation. 
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The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stew¬ 
art]  asserts  the  constitutional  power  to  make  the 
appropriations  in  this  bill,  not  because  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  grant,  but  by  a  sort  of  floating  right  which 
he  asserts  this  Federal  Government  possesses  to 
select  the  means  necessary  and  proper.  A  right 
wholly  irreconcilable  to  the  very  idea  of  specific 
grants,  or  the  existence  of  reserved  and  sovereign 
powers  within  the  States.  When  the  States  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  union,  and  established  this  Government 
as  the  agent  of  their  league,  they  gave  to  it  certain 
carefully  enumerated  powers,  with  authority  to 
make  all  laics  which  should  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  those  powers  into  execution. 

This,  sir,  was  but  authority  to  legislate  upon 
particular  subjects,  not  to  use  all  means,  but  to 
make  all  laws  which  should  be  both  necessary  and 
proper. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ewing] 
took  a  position,  if  possible,  less  tangible  than  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  He  placed 
the  power  to  make  the  appropriations  asked  for  in 
this  bill  on  the  broad  basis  of  faith.  Faith,  sir,  is 
the  belief  in  things  not  understood.  [Mr.  E.  ex¬ 
plained.]  The  gentleman  then  only  desires  that 
others  should  have  faith,  and  cares  not  from  what 
clause  in  the  Constitution  it  may  be  derived;  his 
own,  he  says,  is  drawn  from  the  power  to  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare. 
There  is  no  such  power  granted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  a  power  which  would  have  drawn  in  its  train 
all  the  specific  grants,  and  rendered  their  enumera¬ 
tion  a  superfluous  act.  The  gentleman  must  refer  j 
to  the  grant  which  gives  power  “  to  lay  and  collect 
*  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
‘  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
‘  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  ”  The  pow¬ 
er  conferred  was  to  raise  money,  and  among  other 
purposes  for  which  it  might  be  exercised  were  the 
“  common  defence  and  general  welfare.”  This  is 
the  plain  interpretation,  this  the  construction  which 
Mr.  Madison  and  other  most  eminent  commenta¬ 
tors  have  placed  upon  the  language  of  the  grant. 
The  power  claimed  by  the  gentleman  would  have 
carried  with  it,  as  a  necessary  means,  not  only  the 
taxing  power,  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  declara¬ 
tory  of  a  purpose;  not  only  the  specific  grants  to 
borrow  money,  to  raise  armies,  to  provide  a  navy, 
to  constitute  judicial  tribunals,  but  all  others, — the 
powers  of  absolute  sovereignty  itself. 

Sir,  there  is  a  just  medium,  between  the  claim 
of  unrestrained  discretion  for  this  G  overnment,  and 
its  restriction  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  bond.  The 
grants  of  power  are  general,  and  therefore  many 
things  must  attach  as  incidents.  If  the  States  deny 
the  means  necessary  to  the  existence  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  it  will 
usurp  them,  and  then  a  contest  will  arise  between 
the  rival  powers,  injurious  to  both.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Federal  Government,  by  indirection, 
seeks  more  than  is  proper  to  its  functions  or  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  exercise,  an  indiscriminate  opposition 
may  be  generated,  and  the  liberality  of  patriotism 
be  lost  in  the  conflict.  The  harmony,  the  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  perpetuity  of  our  Union  require  the 
States,  whenever  the  grants  of  the  Constitution  are 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  or¬ 
dained,  to  add  from  their  sovereignty  whatever 


may  be  needed,  and  the  same  motives  urge  us  to 
seek  no  power  by  other  means  than  application  to 
the  States. 

To  all  which  has  been  said  of  the  inherent  pow¬ 
ers  of  this  Government,  I  answer,  it  is  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  States;  as  such  it  could  have  no  inherent 
power,  all  it  possesses  was  delegated  by  the  States, 
and  it  is  therefore  that  our  Constitution  is  not  an 
instrument  of  limitations,  but  of  grants.  Whatev¬ 
er  was  then  deemed  necessary  was  specifically  con¬ 
veyed;  beyond  the  power  so  granted,  nothing  can 
now  be  claimed  except  those  incidents  which  are 
indispensable  to  its  existence;  not  merely  conveni¬ 
ent  or  conducive,  but  subordinate  and  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  the  grants. 

We  cannot  take  a  new  and  substantive  power 
by  claiming  it  as  incident,  adjective  to  one  which 
has  been  delegated,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
there  are  no  unappropriated  powers;  all  which  were 
not  delegated,  were  expressly  reserved  to  ihe  States 
and  to  the  people,  by  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Sir,  if  this  Government,  at  discretion,  can 
select  its  means;  if  it  may  decide  at  will  what  is 
incidental  to  its  granted  powers,  and  thus  assume 
whatever  it  has  thus  decided',  the  acknowledgment 
of  reservations  is  a  bitter  and  delusive  mockery. 
Let  us  reject  the  supposition,  and  thus  avoid  the 
conclusion.  We  are  yet  in  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Administration;  the  first  acts  are  watched  with  in 
terest  as  the  basis  on  which  the  people  form  their 
judgment:  I  trust,  sir,  they  may  be  auspicious. 

This  is  the  second  time  when  the  rage  for  inter¬ 
nal  improvement  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
spread  like  an  epidemic  over  the  country,  bearing 
disease  into  the  body  politic.  The  circumstances 
which  surround  us,  bring  remembrance  of  the  for¬ 
mer  period.  Then,  the  headlong  impulse  swept 
over  a  Democratic  Congress;  but  the  “  downward 
march,”  which  strode  on  regardless  of  the  barriers 
of  the  Constitution,  was  checked  by  a  Democratic 
President  in  the  first  year  of  his  Administration; 
“and  almost  forgotton  principles”  were  restored 
to  popular  consideration.  The  Maysville  Road  bill 
had  its  veto — let  Democrats  remember,  and  make 
the  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  proceed  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  bill  under  discus¬ 
sion,  and  will  premise,  that  in  voting  upon  its  va¬ 
rious  appropriations,  I  shall  submit  each  item  to 
this  inquiry:  Is  it  for  private  benefit,  or  for  the 
execution  of  the  proper  powers  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment?  All  of  the  first  class  will  meet  my  oppo¬ 
sition,  regardless  of  whether  the  interests  of  few 
or  many  be  involved;  and  therefore  uninfluenced 
by  the  arguments  which  have  been  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  commerce  to  be  subserved. 

In  looking  over  the  bill,  the  first  point  which 
arrests  attention  is  the  sectional  character  of  its 
appropriations.  Five  hundred  and  forty -five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars — nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  amount 
— is  located  on  the  lakes:  with  a  comparative  tri¬ 
fling  amount  for  the  southeastern  coast,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  for  the  Northeast  and  the  West.  When 
the  question  has  been  asked,  why  the  South  was 
thus  neglected,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  answered  that  nothing  had  been 
asked  for  in  that  quarter. 

[Mr.  McClelland,  of  Michigan,  explained  his 
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position  to  have  been ,  that  no  case  had  been  brought 
before  them,  and  no  estimate  submitted,  on  which 
to  base  an  appropriation.] 

Sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  (continued  Mr.  D.)  to 
attack  the  chairman,  or  to  censure  the  committee: 
it  is  the  policy,  the  rule  of  conduct  now  avowed, 
with  which  I  have  to  deal.  Mark  the  position, 
sir,  in  which  it  places  us.  Those  cases  are  report¬ 
ed  which  had  an  advocate  before  the  committee; 
and  when  the  treasury  has  been  exhausted  by 
these  appropriations,  the  more  meritorious  objects 
net  included  in  the  bill — those  which  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  attract  attention  by  their  general,  well- 
known  importance — must  from  necessity  remain 
yet  longer  unprovided.  The  bare  announcement 
of  the  rule  which  has  governed  the  committee 
prompts  to  the  recommittal  of  this  bill,  that  the 
surveys  and  reports  lying  in  the  departments  may 
be  examined,  and  appropriations  based  upon  a 
higher  principle  than  that  of  giving  to  him  who 
most  importunately  asks. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee  ! 

invites  information,  I  refer  him  to  the  various 

*  *  •  *1 
surveys  and  reports,  naval  and  military,  which 

from  1822  have  been  made  upon  the  “Dry  Tor- 
tugas” — a  place  equally  commanding  attention 
from  its  position  and  its  natural  advantages.  Its  1 
position  renders  it  the  key  to  the  Strait  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  whilst  we  have  neglected  to  secure  it  for 
future  use,  our  great  maritime  rival  (England) 
has  fortified  her  islands  from  the  Bahama  banks 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  and  now 
actually  invests  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  an  ocean 
line  of  circumvallation.  To  the  high  qualities  of 
the  Tortugas  as  a  harbor,  and  the  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  which  its  occupation  would  exercise  upon  the 
general  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Colonel 
Totten,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  United  States,  ■ 
and  others  of  his  corps,  have  borne  united  testi¬ 
mony.  General  Jesup,  of  the  (Quartermaster’s  j 
Department  of  the  Army,  Commodore  Rodgers, 
and  other  distinguished  officers  of  the  navy,  have 
on  various  occasions,  through  a  long  period  of 
time,  urged  and  elucidated  the  importance  of  its 
occupation,  with  such  constructions  as  would  make 
it  secure  as  a  harbor  and  naval  depot.  Sir,  is  it 
a  satisfactory  answer,  when  we  refer  to  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  this  from  the  list  of  harbors  reported  for 
appropriations,  to  be  told  it  was  not  pressed  upon 
the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  point  to  which  I  I 
will  call  attention — “  Ship  Island,”  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Mississippi.  Early  in  this  session,  I 
made,  through  “  the  House,”  a  call  upon  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  for  official  information  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  harbor  of  that  place,  especially  its  nat¬ 
ural  advantages  for  a  navy  yard.  In  the  absence 
of  an  answer  to  that  call,  I  will  only  say  that  naval 
men,  most  accurately  informed,  have  decided  it  to 
be  the  best  position  for  that  purpose  within  the  ' 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  only  harbor  where  the  natu¬ 
ral  channel  has  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  of 
the  largest  class. 

Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  inner  channel  of  the  I 
Gulf,  the  approach  to  Lakes  Ponchartrain  and  i 
Maurepas.  Here  is  the  anchorage  memorable  in 
our  history  as  that  on  which  British  shipping  rode 
:n  safety  when  British  troops  debarked  to  attack 


New  Orleans;  yet  it  remains  unfortified,  the  chan¬ 
nel  unmarked,  the  harbor  unimproved. 

Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  minute  state¬ 
ment  of  the  cases  of  omission  or  neglect  of  needed 
appropriations  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
two  to  which  I  have  referred  will  suffice  to  show 
the  impropriety  of  voting  the  appropriations  of 
this  bill  without  strict  inquiry,  without  an  exami¬ 
nation  broader  than  was  compassed  by  the  rule, 
which  limited  the  items  of  the  bill  to  objects  press¬ 
ed  on  the  notice  of  the  committee  by  which  it  was 
reported.  In  the  cases  to  which  I  have  invited 
your  attention,  patriotism  and  interest  combine  to 
recal  us  to  the  distinction  between  great  national 
and  little  local  objects.  They  belong,  sir,  to  no 
section.  The  commerce  of  the  North,  the  exports 
of  the  South  and  West,  are  all  interested  in  these 
works.  Harbors  of  refuge  are  here  required,  both 
from  the  storms  of  ocean  and  of  war;  they  are  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  navy,  and  would  come  essentially  to 
its  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  mercantile  marine 
which  passes  to  and  fro  upon  the  Gulf.  Sir,  shall 
these  important  constitutional  objects  be  postponed, 
until  the  treasury  is  exhausted  for  local  interests 
which  have  sprung  into  existence  since  some  of 
the  surveys  to  which  I  have  referred  were  reported 
to  the  Government?  Or  shall  they  be  deferred  until 
appropriations  shall  be  sought  by  advocates  sup¬ 
plicating  aid  for  local  benefit;  until  the  South  sur¬ 
renders  her  constitutional  principles,  and  enters  into 
unscrupulous  combinations  for  success? 

I  have  been  surprised — yes,  sir,  and  have  re¬ 
gretted — to  hear  gentlemen  treat  the  question  of 
appropriations  as  though  it  were  a  division  of 
treasury  spoil  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union.  We  have  been  told  that  the  South  has 
the  larger  portion  in  the  fortification  appropriations, 
and  that  this  should  satisfy  us  for  any  deficiency 
in  those  for  our  harbors.  I  recognise  no  such  prin¬ 
ciple  in  legislation,  and  would  not  stoop  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  moneys  wrung  from  the  treasury  for 
sectional  advantage.  The  unfairness  of  the  position 
is  easily  exposed.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
has  just  told  you  that  the  difference  in  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  appropriations  of  this  year  is  §59,000  in  favor 
of  the  South.  This  poorly  balances  the  difference 
against  her  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing,  and  still  less  the  expenditures  of  former 
years  for  purposes  of  defence.  Lieutenant  Mau¬ 
ry,  of  the  navy,  in  an  article  upon  the  maritime 
interests  of  the  South  and  West,  exhibits,  from 
public  official  documents,  that  the  seaboard  from 
Norfolk  to  the  North  and  East  “has  been  pro¬ 
tected  with  harbor  defences  at  the  rate  of  §11,300 
for  every  mile  of  coast;”  but  from  North  Carolina 
round  to  the  Sabine,  “§2,600  a  mile  is  all  the  ave¬ 
rage  for  coast  and  harbor  defence.  ”  Though  forts, 
and  light-houses,  and  breakwaters,  and  navy- 
yards,  stud  the  northern  coast,  it  is  not  of  this  that 
I  complain.  I  urge  not,  that  you  have  had  too 
much,  but  that  we  have  had  too  little.  The  ex¬ 
amination  which  I  ask  is  not,  what  has  been  done, 
but  what  is  now  required?  I  make  no  other  dis¬ 
tinction  than  that  which  constitutional  principle 
and  relative  necessity  require. 

I  waive,  sir,  all  discrimination  between  tide 
water  and  still  water;  between  exterior  and  inland 
seas.  We  have  a  commerce  on  the  northern  lakes, 


and  towns  liable  to  attack  by  a  hostile  fleet:  each 
have  a  full  and  proper  claim  to  our  protection. 
For  this,  sir,  we  should  keep  a  navy  on  these  in¬ 
land  seas;  and,  as  adjunct  to  it,  light-houses,  navy- 
ards,  and  fortified  harbors  of  refuge,  are  required, 
or  these  purposes,  I  would  be  ready  there,  as  else¬ 
where,  to  make  appropriations;  but  I  claim,  in  se¬ 
lecting  objects  for  expenditure,  that  immediate 
necessity  and  relative  importance  must  decide  to 
which  the  preference  should  be  given.  By  this 
plain  rule  I  will  briefly  measure  some  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  in  this  bill.  Time  would  not  permit 
me  to  notice  each  in  detail. 

The  first  item  to  which  I  invite  attention  is  the 
harbor  of  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie.  It  is  proposed 
to  appropriate  for  its  improvement  $15,000.  Will 
it  be  contended,  sir,  that  this  is  necessary  for  a 
harbor  of  refuge?  Can  any  other  argument  be 
found  for  this  expenditure  than  the  advantage  it 
will  bring  to  the  trade  of  the  locality?  But,  sir, 
this  is  not  the  first  expenditure,  probably  it  will 
not  be  the  last.  From  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  (see  Document  No.  2,)  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  previously  expended  $92,743  93. 
From  the  report  of  the  previous  year,  he  makes  the 
following  extract: 

“Having  shown  that  it  will  require  about  $70,- 
‘  000  to  repair  and  renew  the  works  of  this  harbor, 
‘  an  estimate  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  of  $15,000 
1  will  be  submitted.” 

The  Secretary  adds: 

“The  storm  of  October,  1844,  increased  the  in¬ 
juries  of  this  work,  and  destroyed  much  of  the 
‘  material  which  could  have  been  used  in  the  re- 
‘  newal  and  repairs,  and  will  proportionably  in- 
‘  crease  the  ultimate  cost.” 

Sir,  if  the  commerce  of  the  place  will  justify 
such  large  expenditures,  I  rejoice  at  its  prosperity. 
If  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  construc¬ 
tions  will  maintain  the  contest  between  artificial 
works  and  the  winds  and  waves  which  unbroken 
beat  upon  them,  let  those  who  are  to  reap  the  har¬ 
vest  bear  the  burden  of  the  seed  time. 

The  taxing  power  of  this  Government  was  con¬ 
ferred  for  general,  well  defined  purposes;  no  dis¬ 
trict  interest,  however  great,  can  vary  or  extend 
the  limit  of  this  power.  Before  I  consent  to  tax 
the  people,  the  connexion  between  the  object  of 
expenditure  and  the  proper  duties  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  shown.  So  far  from  being  swayed 
by  any  array  of  the  amount  of  local  interest  to  be 
promoted,  if  I  could  depart  from  the  rule  just  stated, 
it  would  seem  to  me  more  consonant  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  to  aid  the  weak  rather 
than  the  strong.  The  case  to  which  I  have  adverted 
was  selected  as  a  sample  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs;  the  exceptions  taken  may  be  applied  to 
many,  which  I  leave  others  to  dissect,  and  will 
now  proceed  to  the  more  interior  lake,  Michigan. 
Here,  less  than  on  the  lakes  which  lie  to  the  east, 
can  an  argument  for  harbors  be  sustained  on  the 
basis  of  “  defence.”  The  fortification  of  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw  would  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  hostile  fleet  to  pass  them.  But,  if  the  case 
may  be  supposed,  if  our  vessels  should  be  driven 
into  Lake  Michigan;  near  its  entrance,  on  the  north 
and  south  lie  Green  and  Travers  bays,  fine  natural 
harbors,  and,  if  fortified,  safe  retreats.  Would 


any  fleet  dare  pass  such  strongholds,  leaving  our 
cruisers  safely  sheltered,  and  waiting  the  chances 
of  a  stormy  lake  to  sortie  on  their  foe  ? 

With  more  plausibility  it  has  been  argued,  that 
we  require  harbors  of  refuge  from  the  gales  which 
drive  across  the  lake.  I  will  now  test  the  proposed 
appropriations  by  this  purpose,  in  order  to  which. 
I  will  offer  some  remarks  upon  its  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter.  The  prevailing  gales  are  from  the  northeast 
and  northwest;  these,  together  with  the  form  of 
the  lake,  and  its  narrow  connexion  with  those 
which  lie  to  the  east,  produce  a  steady  current, 
rolling  an  eternal  tide  of  silt  and  sand  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

A  bar  is  thus  formed,  extending  all  around  the 
east  and  western  sides,  with  narrow  basins  of 
water,  where  the  creeks  debouche  into  the  lake, 
the  entrances  to  which  vary  with  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  creeks,  by  which  a  channel  is  worn 
through  the  accumulating  rim  of  sand.  I  admit, 
then,  that,  after  passing  those  which  are  near  its 
entrance,  there  are  no  harbors  along  the  lake  afford¬ 
ing  a  safe  retreat  from  storm;  but  vessels  could  beat 
off  either  shore  until  driven  to  its  southern  extrem¬ 
ity;  there,  if  the  gale  continued,  wreck  would  be 
unavoidable.  If  a  harbor  of  refuge  really  was  the 
object,  this  was  the  point  at  which  it  should  have 
been  constructed.  No  such  appropriation  is  pro¬ 
posed;  and,  coupled  with  this  fact,  there  is  another 
which  may  explain  it:  there  is  no  town  there,  no 
local  interest  to  be  subserved.  The  nearest  town 
upon  one  side  is  Chicago,  and  upon  thb  other, 
Michigan  City;  a  vessel  driven  past  either  could 
not  possibly  beat  back;  yet,  under  the  plea  of  har¬ 
bors  for  refuge,  appropriations  are  proposed  for 
each.  Nor  is  this  the  first  time  when  the  Treas¬ 
ury  has  been  called  on  to  contribute  from  its  store 
to  these  works  for  local  benefit. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  same 
document  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred, 
shows  that  there  has  been  expended  on  the  harbor 
of  Chicago,  $240,601;  it  is  now  proposed  to  add 
$12,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  $258,601.  On 
the  harbor  at  Michigan  City,  there  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  $135,733  59.  We  are  now  asked  to  give 
$40,000  more,  which  would  be  a  total  of  $175,733 
59.  For  those  who  are  governed  by  consider¬ 
ations  of  expediency  alone,  I  will  state,  that  my 
information  is,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
which  has  been  expended  on  the  latter  harbor, 
but  one  ship  and  one  barque  has  ever  entered  it; 
that  unless  the  piers  be  soon  extended,  the  accumu¬ 
lating  sand  will  at  no  distant  period  close  the  en¬ 
trance.  Sir,  the  drifting  sand  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  lake 
must  from  time  to  time  require  such  extension  of 
the  piers  at  all  its  artificial  harbors.  To  tliose  im¬ 
mediately  interested,  I  would  leave  the  completion 
of  these  works,  as  well  as  the  dredging  operations, 
which  will  probably  be  a  constant  and  permanent 
expenditure.  Mr.  Chairmain,  the  injurious  ten¬ 
dency  of  combining  various  interests  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill,  is  seldom  more  apparent  than  in 
the  cases  I  have  been  considering.  I  have  shown 
that  it  prevented  the  selection  of  the  only  point 
which  could  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of 
a  harbor  for  refuge.  Now  I  will  inquire  why 
Michigan  City  was  selected.  This  was  the  only 
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town  Indiana  had  upon  the  lake,  and  though  a  few  [ 
miles  north  of  it,  at  New  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  nature  had  made  kinder  efforts  to  form 
a  harbor,  the  support  of  Michigan  had  been  se¬ 
cured  by  other  appropriations;  and  it  is  a  fail’  in¬ 
ference,  that  therefore  the  town  in  Indiana  was 
selected  that  her  State  pride  might  be  propitiated, 
and  new  interests  brought  into  combination. 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  at  wider  combination,  by  assigning 
these  lake  appropriations  to  “  the  West.”  The 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  claims  to  be  “  the  West,” 
and  if  there  be  a  rival  claimant  for  the  name,  it  is 
that  other  wide-spread  valley  of  a  single  river, 
which  lies  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  natural  channel  of  the 
present  “West;”  its  thousand  feeders,  stretching  to 
the  right  and  left,  nature  designed  should  gather  | 
into  this  great  channel  the  immeasurable  products 
of  the  region  which  it  drains.  Every  work  of  art  j 
which  draws  a  portion  of  the  products  from  those  j 
natural  means  of  transportation,  is  so  much  taken 
from  the  West  for  eastern  interests.  Thus,  sir,  I 
hold  these  lake  improvements  are  works  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson,  rather  than  the 
Mississippi.  Was  it  not  enough  that  we  should 
see  part  of  the  power  which  nature  designed  we 
should  possess,  transferred  by  art  into  the  hands 
of  others;  was  it  not  enough  that  we  should  be  j 
taxed  to  construct  the  works  which  were  to  in¬ 
jure  us;  but  must  we  also  hear  that  these  things 
are  done  for  our  own  peculiar  benefit  ? 

I  do  not  complain  that  the  measures  necessary 
for  the  Southwest  have  been  omitted  from  this  bill;  ! 
we  only  ask  for  such  as  are  constitutional,  and 
useful  to  extended  interests.  Such  as  have  merits  ! 
of  their  own  on  which  to  rest,  and  deserve  better  j 
company  than  such  a  motley  group  as  this.  I  had 
the  honor  to  present,  a  few  days  since,  a  memo¬ 
rial,  from  the  Legislature  of  my  State,  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  obstructions  interposed  by  the  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  an  important  natural 
navigation.  Believing  the  object  constitutional, 
and  that  the  demand  is  just  and  proper,  hereafter 
I  design  to  ask  an  appropriation  for  it. 

[A  member  from  his  seat  said,  Will  you  vote  for 
the  lake  appropriations  ?] 

Sir,  I  make  no  terms,  I  accept  no  compromises. 
If  when  I  ask  for  an  appropriation,  the  object  shall 
be  shown  to  be  proper  and  the  expenditure  con-  ; 
stitutional,  I  defy  the  gentleman,  for  his  con¬ 
science’  sake,  to  vote  against  it.  If  it  shall  appear 
to  him  otherwise,  then  I  expect  his  opposition,  and 
only  ask  that  it  shall  be  directly,  fairly,  and  open¬ 
ly  exerted.  The  case  shall  be  presented  on  its 
single  merit;  on  that  I  wish  it  to  stand  or  fall. 

I  feel,  sir,  that  I  am  incapable  of  sectional  dis¬ 
tinctions  upon  such  subjects.  I  abhor  and  reject 
all  interested  combinations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  examine  two  other 
items  of  this  bill,  to  justify  my  opposition.  An 
indefinite  appropriation  is  proposed  to  purchase 
tne  residue  of  the  stock  held  by  individual  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  Portland  and  Louisville  canal,  with 
a  view  to  make  it  free  of  toll.  We  have  been  told, 
in  most  complaining  terms,  that,  by  means  of; 
this  canal,  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Sir,  transportation  always  | 


is  a  tax  on  commerce;  and  if  it  be  conducted 
on  rivers  of  defective  natural  navigation,  that  tax 
is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  increased.  He 
who  settles  above  a  natural  obstruction  should 
expect  to  wait  until  private  interests  and  individ¬ 
ual  enterprise  should  overcome  the  obstacle.  He 
made  his  selection  in  full  view  of  this  disadvan¬ 
tage,  which  probably  entered  into  the  estimate  of 
the  property  he  acquired.  To  equalize  the  cost 
of  transportation  would  be  as  foreign  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Government  as  to  equalize  the  value 
of  property  in  our  wide-spread  and  unequal  terri¬ 
tory.  Beyond  the  impropriety  of  the  avowed 
object  in  this  case,  I  unconditionally  object  to  any 
connexion  of  this  Government  with  State  incorpo¬ 
rations  for  any  purpose,  and  will,  to  relieve  our¬ 
selves  from  such  connexion,  meet  the  friends  of 
this  appropriation  half-way  in  the  purpose  they 
avow.  If  their  object  be  reduction  in  the  tolls  of 
this  camd,  I  will  support  a  proposition  to  surren¬ 
der  to  Kentucky  the  stock  which  the  United  States 
holds  in  it,  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  can¬ 
celled,  and  the  tolls  reduced  proportionably  to  the 
reduction  of  the  capital.  To  this  extent  I  would 
relieve  the  commerce  of  the  river,  and  thus  dis¬ 
solve  our  connexion  with  the  chartered  company 
of  a  State. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  heavy  dividends  the 
Government  has  derived  from  this  investment. 
The  early  dividends  of  the  Government,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  Senate  Document  of  1844,  No.  243,  was 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  additional  stock,  and, 
in  like  manner,  under  the  revised  charter  of  the 
company,  passed  in  1844,  its  dividends  are  here¬ 
after  to  be  applied,  and  thus  gradually,  by  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Government’s  own  stock,  it  will  in 
time  become  the  entire  owner,  but  the  treasury,  so 
far  as  I  can  understand,  will  in  the  meantime  be 
the  recipient  of  nothing. 

But  to  return  to  the  proposition  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  individual  stock  of  this  canal: 
would  it,  if  made  free,  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
the  Ohio  commerce?  No,  sir;  the  locks  are 
too  small  for  the  largest,  and  as  it  has  been  found, 
the  best,  class  of  boats;  they  would  have  to  be  en¬ 
larged.  At  low  water,  the  canal  has  not  sufficient 
depth,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  deeper; 
the  upper  entrance  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous:  this,  and  the  other  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  on  this  single  canal,  would  cost,  according 
to  the  estimates  in  the  document  referred  to,  |>355,- 
298,  whilst  the  interruption  to  commerce  pending 
the  improvements  might  be  estimated  at  an  amount 
far  exceeding  this  expenditure. 

The  importance  of  this  last  consideration  has 
suggested  the  construction  of  a  new  canal  on  the 
Indiana  side  of  the  river;  and  the  possibility  of  this 
suggestion  being  adopted,  may  have  created  the 
present  eagerness  evinced  to  see  this  Government 
sole  owner  of  the  Portland  and  Louisville  canal. 
I  will  enter  into  no  consideration  of  the  relative 
advantages  presented  by  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
My  object  is  not  to  advance  but  to  withdraw,  and 
leave  all  struggles  in  the  rivalry  of  local  interests 
to  the  energy  of  the  parties  and  their  natural  ad¬ 
vantages.  To  return  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
framed  our  Constitution,  and  denied  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  invade  the  jurisdiction 
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of  a  State  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 
If,  in  the  present  case,  I  shall  be  told  that  Indiana 
will  consent,  I  reply,  that  individual  States  cannot, 
by  special  grants,  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government.  But,  sir,  if  such  grant  be  relied 
on  to  construct  the  proposed  canal  upon  the  Indiana 
side,  Kentucky  must  be  consulted  also  before  the 
work  can  be  completed,  because  her  jurisdiction 
extends  across  the  Ohio  river  to  low-water  mark 
upon  the  northern  shore;  the  canal,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  sunk  below  the  level  of  low-water,  and 
enter  the  river  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky, 
which,  on  the  doctrine  of  consent,  cannot  be  done 
unless  her  grant  be  added  to  that  of  Indiana.  By 
such  difficulties,  and  numerous  others  which  will 
readily  suggest  themselves,  are  we  warned  from 
attempting  the  construction  of  artificial  branches  to 
our  natural  highways. 

Streams  like  the  Ohio,  recognised  as  natural 
highways,  free  and  open  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  maybe  called  on,  as  one  of  the 
parties  to  their  use,  to  aid  in  keeping  in  repair;  but 
all  arguments  based  upon  this  ground  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  stream  itself — to  the  highway  pro¬ 
vided  by  nature — and,  therefore,  claimed  for  our 
common  use.  If,  sir,  the  necessities  of  the  Gener¬ 
al  Government  justify  the  improvement  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  navigation  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  so  as  to 
render  it  capable  of  use  at  all  stages  of  the  river,  I 
have  here  the  report  of  a  civil  engineer,  intended  to 
show,  that  a  canal  is  neither  necessary  or  most  ex¬ 
pedient  as  a  mean  by  which  to  effect  the  object.  It 
is  the  report  of  William  H.  Morell,  made  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  improving 
the  falls  of  the  river  upon  their  natural  bed,  by  a 
dam  and  locks,  at  $536,713  15 — less  than  half  the 
amount  estimated  by  Captain  Cram,  of  the  topo¬ 
graphical  engineers,  for  the  purchase  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  canal:  the  work  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  on  a  plan,  which,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Morell,  will  possess  advantages  not  to  be 
acquired  by  canals  around  the  falls.  He  states 
these  advantages  to  be,  that  boats  of  the  largest 
class  can  pass  the  falls,  at  all  stages  of  the  river, 
without  the  delay  of  passing  through  a  canal,  and 
the  only  detention  will  be  in  passing  through  the 
locks,  which,  at  the  lowest  stages  of  water,  and 
with  the  smallest  boats,  need  not  exceed  one  hour; 
and  at  all  other  stages,  the  time  consumed  will  be 
less,  and  when  the  river  is  full,  need  not  exceed 
half  that  time;  while  the  hindrance  and  delay  in  the 
passage  of  boats  through  a  canal ,  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  mud,  &c.,  in  its  bed,  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  avoided,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  removing 
it.  By  this  improvement  the  minimum  depth  of 
water  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  will  also  be  increased 
1.5  feet,  and  the  channel  improved  at  Grassy  Flat 
bar,  where  now  its  depth,  at  low  water,  is  but  2.8 
feet. 

The  harbor  of  Louisville  will  also  be  benefited, 
by  having  its  minimum  depth  permanently  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  range  of  elevation  in  the  river 
there  will  be  much  diminished,  and  its  maximum 
rise,  if  the  site  of  the  dam  be  properly  selected,  be 
less  than  in  its  natural  state.  Experiments  upon 
a  river  of  natural  dams  and  pools  are  always  haz¬ 
ardous.  This  mode  is  recommended  to  my  mind 
as  being  that  which  least  changes  the  natural  char¬ 


acter  of  the  river;  which,  indeed,  so  strictly  fol¬ 
lows  it,  that  unless  it  should  affect  the  regimen  of 
the  river  below  the  dam,  I  see  no  possible  danger 
which  could  attend  it.  The  estimate  of  this  dan¬ 
ger,  and  the  difficulty  of  counteracting  it,  I  leave 
to  others.  My  purpose  was  to  attract  attention  to 
other  means  than  those  recommended  to  our  adop¬ 
tion,  believing  that  expediency  and  economy  com¬ 
bine  with  a  regard  for  the  Constitution,  to  reject 
this  indefinite  appropriation  for  the  Portland  and 
Louisville  canal. 

The  other  appropriation  to  which  I  promised  to 
give  some  attention  is  $75,000  “  for  improving  the 
harbor  at  St.  Louis.”  All  which  I  have  said  in 
reference  to  appropriations  for  local  benefit  is  ap¬ 
plicable  here;  and  to  the  arguments  based  upon  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  the  place,  I  answer,  these 
give  the  power  to  preserve  the  landing,  and  dimin¬ 
ish  the  propriety  of  asking  aid  from  others.  To 
the  great  interests  of  trade,  it  matters  pot  if  the 
landing  be  removed  to  a  point  still  higher  up  the 
river,  as  it  was  from  the  original  landing  of  the 
town  to  its  present  position.  The  formation  of 
bars  and  the  washing  off  of  banks  are  the  constant 
operations  of  the  ever-changing  Mississippi.  Un¬ 
less  gentlemen  will  undertake  to  remove  bars  and 
preserve  banks,  wherever  the  formation  of  the  one 
or  the  caving  of  the  other  shall  injure  private  in¬ 
terests,  I  can  perceive  no  just  reason  for  granting 
this  appropriation. 

To  the  influence  of  sectional  feeling  upon  the 
votes  of  Representatives,  my  opposition  to  the  two 
last  items  I  have  noticed  cannot  be  attributed.  By 
interest,  by  education,  and  association,  I  am  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  valley  of  “  the  West.”  My  feel¬ 
ings  prompt  me  to  do  all  that  my  principles  will 
permit;  beyond  this,  nothing  should  be  expected. 
But,  is  the' interest  of  “  the  West”  to  be  promoted 
by  a  policy  which  permits  of  such  expenditures  ? 
It  is  only  through  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  with  a  strict  observance  of  Republican  econ¬ 
omy,  that  I  can  see  the  great  and  growing  interests 
of  that  region  magnified.  Look  at  the  appropria¬ 
tions  of  this  bill;  turn  to  the  aggregate  of  past  ex¬ 
penditures;  place  the  North  and  East  on  one  side, 
the  South  and  West  upon  the  other;  and  mark  the 
disproportion  between  the  contributions  of  the  two 
divisions,  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditures  which  it  has  made  in  each. 

This  inequality  may  be  changed,  the  hand  of  the 
West  may  soon  have  weight  to  counterpoise  the 
scale;  but  her  broad  and  permanent  interest  still 
would  be  opposed  to  such  a  policy.  An  agricul¬ 
tural,  an  exporting,  and  therefore  importing  inter¬ 
est,  must  be  permanently  opposed  to  artificial  and 
burdensome  restraints  on  commerce.  Few  can 
be  so  blind  as  not  to  have  perceived  that  heavy  ex¬ 
penditures  are  sought  to  preserve  the  present  oner¬ 
ous  duties  on  our  imports.  It  is  the  mode  of  jus¬ 
tification;  and  we  who  have  declared  our  settled 
purpose  to  reduce  the  tariff,  should  furnish  no 
means  for  its  support.  Of  all  the  modes  by  which 
money  might  be  raised  for  purposes  of  internal  im¬ 
provement,  duties  on  imports  is  that  which  has  least 
of  justice  or  economy  to  recommend  its  adoption. 
It  charges  the  expense  of  such  improvements  on 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  instead  of  the 
property  to  be  benefited  by  the  works,  and  sub- 


jccts  the  people  to  a  heavy  loss  in  the  difference 
between  the  amount  which  the  treasury  receives 
from  the  collection  of  any  duty,  and  the  burden 
it  imposes  on  the  mass  of  the  consumers.  Drawn 
without  reference  to  the  benefit  conferred,  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  leaving  by  the  wayside  much  of  what  it 
gathers,  inequality  is  the  beginning,  and  waste  is 
the  end,  of  such  taxation  and  disbursement.  Sir, 
if  it  could  be  equal,  if  the  expenditures  did  pass  to 
the  same  persons,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  tax  for  its  support,  if  class  legislation  had  not 
created  a  party  anxious  to  enlarge  the  appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Government,  I  do  not  believe  this  pol¬ 
icy  could  find  an  advocate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rejoiced  in  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vote  upon  each  item  of  this  bill,  as  a  means  to 
weaken  the  force  of  those  combinations,  as  corrupt 
in  morals  as  injurious  in  legislation.  I  wish  we 
could  go  further,  and  make  each  separate  work  the 
subject  of  a  separate  bill,  that  Representatives 
might  be  required  to  show  the  importance  of  each 
object,  the  general  welfare  in  each  case  for  which 
they  voted  to  appropriate  the  public  money.  Thus 
might  we  hope  to  arrest  a  system  rejected  by  the 
Democratic  party,  opposed  by  its  leaders,  de¬ 
nounced  by  its  conventions,  yet  still  finding  allies 
in  its  ranks.  It  is  no  answer,  sir,  for  them  to  say 
they  do  not  favor  a  general  system  of  improve¬ 
ment.  A  partial  system  is  still  less  in  accordance 
with  a  Constitution  which  rests  upon  the  basis  of 
justice  and  equality.  As  little  satisfactory  is  the 
reply,  that  appropriations  for  improvements  are 
coeval  with  our  Government;  because  it  is  the 
character  of  the  appropriations  which  we  have  op¬ 
posed,  constantly  admitting  that  there  are  objects 
on  which  expenditures  can  constitutionally  be 
made.  We  only  ask  them  to  confine  themselves 
within  the  limits  admitted  in  the  period  denomina¬ 
ted  (by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Payxe) 
“  the  purer  and  better  days  of  the  Republic.”  How 
far  we  propose  to  go  beyond  them,  appears  in  the 
fact  that  the  appropriations  of  this  bill  are  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  all  expended  from 
1799  to  1811,  on  purposes  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment.  This,  sir,  too  far  exceeds  the  ratio  of  our 
country ’s  growth  to  be  justified  by  that:  it  is  the 
extended  construction  of  our  Constitution,  not  the 
extension  of  our  governmental  wants,  which  meas¬ 
ures  the  swollen  state  of  these  appropriations. 

Gratuitously,  and  in  most  positive  terms,  gen¬ 
tlemen  have,  on  a  recent  occasion,  renewed  assu¬ 
rances  of  their  adherence  to  “  the  Baltimore  reso¬ 
lutions.”  In  the  front  of  that  series,  stands  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  system  of  internal  improvements  by 
the  General  Government.  This  bill  is  the  revival 
of  that  system.  Do  they  design,  by  supporting  it, 
to  give  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  declarations  ? 
As  they  vote,  so  shall  I  be  answered.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  an  eminent  British  statesman  is  represented 
to  have  said,  that  he  could  tame  the  wildest  radical 
by  making  him  keeper  of  the  treasury  k.eys.  I 
trust  that  a  thirst  for  local  appropriations  may  not 
prove  as  potent  as  those  keys;  that  it  will  not  trans¬ 
late  and  verify  the  remark  among  us. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  we  have  repeat¬ 
edly  been  told  that  internal  improvements  by  the 
Federal  Government  were  necessary  to  cement  our 


Union;  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Stewart]  ingeniously  inquires  if  appropriations 
for  internal  improvements  be  denied,  what  can  the 
West  receive  ?  I  answer,  that  which  is  vastly  more 
important  to  an  agricultural  exporting  people — 
exemption  from  the  onerous  taxation  necessary  to 
sustain  the  vast  expenditures  of  such  a  system. 
Relief  from  the  oppressive  duties  which  has  en¬ 
riched  hi3  more  peculiar  friends  at  the  expense  of 
the  South  and  West;  with  that  which  is  above  all 
computation,  the  preservation  of  our  Republican 
Constitution  from  the  corrupting  tendency  of  such 
a  system . 

Plundered  in  the  collection,  neglected  in  tire  dis¬ 
tribution  of  your  treasure,  the  southwestern  and 
western  States  have  passed  from  infancy  to  man¬ 
hood,  their  attachment  to  the  Union  growing  with 
their  growth;  and  now  it  is  proposed  by  works  of 
internal  improvement  to  bind  them  to  the  Confed¬ 
eration.  Sir,  they  need  no  bonds  save  those  of 
fraternal  feeling:  these,  natural  causes  will  pre¬ 
serve;  these,  unconstitutional  infringement  only 
can  destroy.  Let  those  who  have  love  for  the 
Union  on  their  lips  cease  from  perpetrating  acts 
effective  for  its  dissolution. 

Though  not  the  Representative  of  a  frontier 
State,  I  have  had  much  opportunity  to  observe 
our  frontier  people — perhaps  more  extensively  than 
any  other  member  of  this  Congress— have  seen 
them  as  they  are  upon  the  confines  of  our  settle¬ 
ments. 

To  such  as  fear  that  their  remoteness  from  the 
centre  of  our  Union  may  weaken  their  attachment, 
I  answrer,  the  reverse  is  true.  They  wrho  look  out 
from  their  cottage  door  to  the  unpeopled  wilder¬ 
ness,  who  stand  in  contact  'with  the  savage,  or  on 
the  border  of  a  foreign  Powder,  revert  to  “  the  set¬ 
tlements”  with  the  fondness  which  belongs  to 
home,  cling  to  the  Union  with  a  love  surpassing 
that  of  those  who  are  nearer  to  its  centre.  Sir,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  a 
centrifugal  force,  whilst  our  history  exhibits  those 
w7ho  surround  us  anxious  to  come  into  our  Union, 
and  none  -who  are  in,  desiring  to  go  out.  If,  from 
rny  observation  on  different  portions  of  our  Union, 
I  were  to  decide  on  the  law7  of  its  attraction,  I  should 
say  it  wTas  the  reverse  of  gravitation,  and  varied  di¬ 
rectly  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  centre. 
The  extent  of  our  Union  has  never  been  to  me  the 
cause  of  apprehension;  its  cohesion  can  only  be 
disturbed  by  violation  of  the  compact  which  ce¬ 
ments  it. 

State  sovereignty  unshorn  of  its  attributes,  and 
private  interests  freed  from  undue  interference  ; 
mutual  advantage,  must  bind  the  people  of  our  Con¬ 
federacy  perpetually  together. 

As  nature  and  the  necessities  of  commerce  may 
direct,  those  immediately  concerned  will  multiply 
and  extend  the  channels  of  communication.  To 
individual  and  local  advancement  will  be  added 
the  fruits  of  harmony  and  general  prosperity.  If, 
otherwise,  a  system  of  internal  improvement 
should  be  attempted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
error  and  misdirection  in  appropriations  may  be 
expected  constantly  to  occur,  whilst  corruption  and 
dissension  will  attend  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
wrung  from  taxed  and  toiling  millions  for  works 
unconnected,  it  may  be  antagonist,  to  their  indi- 
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vidual  interest.  The  means  thus  proposed  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  Union,  will  more  probably  generate  dis¬ 
affection  and  discord;  like  the  teeth  of  the  dragon, 
have  an  offspring  for  family  strife  and  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  can¬ 
not  receive  my  support.  In  voting  on  the  items  of 
which  it  is  composed,  my  pui'pose  will  be  to  per¬ 
fect  it  by  preserving  only  such  as  are  national  or 
constitutional.  I  use  these  as  convertible  terms,  and 
will  finally  vote  upon  the  bill  as  it  may  be  modified, 
or  continued  in  its  present  objectionable  shape. 

If,  sir,  the  political  storm  which  gentlemen  fore¬ 
see  or  fancy  should  be  precipitated  on  us  by  oppo¬ 


sition  to  the  policy  foreshadowed  in  this  bill,  I 
trust  the  Democratic  ship  will  weather  it.  For  one, 
I  will  refuse  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  artificial  har¬ 
bors  which  their  ingenuity  constructs.  Preferring 
to  see  our  vessel  stranded  there,  with  the  flag  of 
strict  construction  flying  over  it,  to  wait  the  return¬ 
ing  tide  of  a  “  sober  second  thought,”  rather  than 
have  a  peaceful  voyage,  by  hauling  down  the  an¬ 
cient  motto  of  our  faith ;  by  sacrificing  to  political 
success  the  preservation  of  that  rigid  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  alone  we  can 
hope  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  secure. 
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